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and then handed to the teacher, who heard him 
recite. The laboratories, museums, and apparatus 
of the present indicate how entirely that conception 
has been banished from the world of science and 
the teaching of science ; but how many people seem 
to imagine that the equipment of the olden days is 
still good enough for the classics, — that there is no 
special need of any modern workshop or first class 
tools. In comparison with the technical schools, the 
magnificent buildings, the extensive appliances, for 
scientific investigation, the opportunities for doing 
good work in the classics are yet meager. How 
rarely do we find adequate special buildings, libra- 
ries, and collections representing the art, archi- 
tecture, antiquities, epigraphy, paleography, of the 
ancient world! How many institutions place before 
their students the current literature on classical sub- 
jects? How many really first-class classical libraries 
are there in the United States? How many thor- 
oughly satisfactory archaeological museums do we 
find? 

Finally, the Classics in America need enthusiastic 
support on the part of pupils, of parents, and of 
the public (52-54). 

The last essay, on The Use of Translations, deals 
with the extent to which translations are used by 
students, the attitude of instructors toward the 
practice, the remedies employed in various places to 
discourage the use of translations, the real evils of 
the custom, and finally presents some suggestions 
as remedies for the situation. In this discussion 
there is, unhappily, nothing new. 

One rather regrets that, in an effort apparently 
to be vivacious and forceful, in the desire to see to 
it that the discussion of Live Issues in Classical 
Study shall itself not consist of dry bones, the author 
quite often fails to show in his language that re- 
straint which is one of the characteristics of the 
Classics. C. K. 



LA BELLA UNGUA 

"Quanta e(st) la profundita(s) del aqua?" I asked 
my Italian boatman at Portovenere near Spezia. 
We had just rowed past the rocky grotto where 
Byron wrote, and the clear blue water of the Medi- 
terranean prompted the question. Was it Latin or 
Italian I had used? The words, surely, were Latin, 
but the boatman had no difficulty in understanding, 
and promptly told me over how many meters of 
transparent blue we were floating. A little later 
he remarked, "II vento viene sempre piu forte". 
Was this Italian or only Latin with the edges rubbed 
off? Ille ventus venit semper plus fortis. The inci- 
dent was not without value. It showed me, better 
than any book, how very much alive today are the 
words and forms of that old Latin which we, teach- 
ers thereof, count dead. This paper might, there- 
fore, take as a sub-title, The Value and Pleasure of 
trying to Learn a little Italian. If my own experi- 
ence goes far enough, the study of Italian is seldom 
or never pursued in the University by those who 
expect to teach Latin, and rarely taken up as a side 



line afterward. But who, I ask, not born in Italy, 
should rather undertake to learn Italian than those 
to whom the mother tongue is already familiar? 
After our obligatory French and German, we Latin 
teachers ought to turn with avidity and pleasure to 
the study of Italian as the natural complement and 
the modern extension of our Latin knowledge. 

For Italian occupies the ancient home, not as a 
conqueror, but as a true daughter of the Latin. Few 
indeed are the imported words and forms, in com- 
parison with the great bulk of the language. It 
has been to me a constant source of delight to find 
classical. friends still doing duty on modern Italian 
lips. This is especially true in the case of those 
words which English did not inherit; for some rea- 
son we suppose such words to have perished with 
the Latin, hence the modern use of the old form is 
surprising. In today's Progresso I read that the 
official "fece altre indagini". Indagines, 'investiga- 
tions', is in Pliny and Gellius. Our histories have 
overemphasized the break between the old and the 
new; we have been taught to think of the Fall of 
Rome as of some dire cataclysm, destroying all trace 
of the old speech. We are slow to realize how 
gradual the changes were, how little the people of 
those centuries perceived that they were changing, 
and we forget how close and continuous the literary 
tradition in Italy has been. A study of the Italian of 
today forces this truth home to the mind at every 
turn, and each new point of resemblance to the an- 
cient language is suggestive and stimulating. French 
and Spanish, and I suppose Rumanian also, show 
this similarity, but not to the same degree. Spanish 
shows a larger admixture of foreign words, and the 
tendency to thickness of pronunciation which Cicero 
noted in the poet born in Cordoba has greatly 
changed both vowels and consonants: compare ova, 
uova, huevos; homo, uomo, hombre; etc. 

To one who knows Latin already Italian is inter- 
esting in its vocabulary, its inflexions, and its pro- 
nunciation, and even a little knowledge of it is useful 
for its vivifying influence on our Latin. At first, the 
modern spelling tends to hide to the eye many simi- 
larities, which become evident to the ear. Ghiaccio, 
'ice', seems a long way from glacies but the differ- 
ence is superficial ; allowing for the regular softening 
of / after a consonant into i, and the change in the 
sound of c, the old and the new are not so far 
apart. Fuoco, 'fire', has nothing to do with ignis, 
the usual word in classical Latin, but is easily con- 
fleeted with focus 'the hearth'. This is a good illus- 
tration of a frequent shift of meaning which words 
have undergone in passing from classical through 
vulgar Latin into Italian. Another example is an- 
negare, 'to drown', which is something of a puzzle 
until one learns that necare was restricted in vulgar 
Latin to death by drowning. It is interesting also to 
note how of two Latin synonyms one survived and 
the other perished : so ecus, caballus, It. cavallo; lu- 
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dus, iocus, It. giuoco; magnus, grandis, It. grande; os, 
bucca, It. bocca; suavium, basium, It. bacio; etc. 
In many cases a Latin noun was replaced by a 
diminutive, as for example avis, aucellus, It. ucello; 
filius, filiolus, It. figliuolo; infans, infantulus, It. 
[in]fanciullo. Progress in learning to read Italian de- 
pends largely upon the ability to detect the Latin 
root-word beneath the double disguise of an altered 
pronunciation and a changed spelling. 

Of perhaps still greater interest to the Latinist is 
the decay or the persistence of inflexion. In the 
noun, the old Accusative and Ablative have blended 
and ousted the Nominative in the singular; while in 
the plural the Nominative of the second declension 
has not only held its place but has supplanted the 
Nominative of the third declension: patre(m), patre 
give padre, pi. padri; libru(m), libra give libro, pi. 
libri. Some neuter nouns, although changing to a 
masculine singular, have retained the termination -a 
of the plural and altered their gender to the femi- 
nine, as if, forsooth, whatever ends in -a is femi- 
nine: ovu(m), ovo give uovo(tn), pi. le uova (f.). 
The articles, derived from ilium and illam, show 
how euphony determined form: original illu(m) 
patre(m) became il padre, because the second sylla- 
ble of illu(m) was easily lost before a single con- 
sonant; but y illu(m) scriptore(m) became lo scrit- 
tore, because the j formed a close syllable with the 
lu(m) or lo and allowed the first syllable rather 
than the second to disappear. The demonstratives 
questo and quello, 'this' and 'that', retain, buried 
within them, the last traces of is, ea, id. After 
iste and Me lost their early distinction of person and 
were used indiscriminately for either 'this' or 'that', 
vulgar Latin prefixed to them the syllable eccu(m) 
or ecco, making ecc' iste, 'this', and ecc' Me, 'that', 
whence the modern forms. But eccum itself was 
formed from ecce eum, and was used in the common 
speech as early as Plautus. The persistence of the 
Latin terminations is most striking in the verb 
forms; does not this sound like an echo from your 
first-year class, which is perhaps a little slovenly 
in pronunciation : fui, fosti, fu, fummo, foste, furonof 
Do not our pupils insist upon fecerunt. viderunt, 
dederunt; It. fecero, videro, diedero? They are 
merely anticipating the recession of the accent, which 
took place in late Latin, and of which we find pre- 
monitory symptoms in stetSrunt and dederunt in 
Horace and Vergil. 

Somewhere in his letters, telling of his crossing the 
Bernina Pass into the upper valleys of the Adda, 
Matthew Arnold records his joy in hearing again 
the smoothly spoken Italian, after his ears had 
grown weary of the northern gutturals. I sometimes 
have thought that our class-room Latin is too much 
influenced by the asperities of Germanic speech, and 
could we follow Milton's advice and speak our Latin 



more as the Italians do, we should both render it 
more pleasing to the ear, and produce a set of 
sounds which it would be easier to believe the world 
once used and found pleasure in using. In fact the 
best Latin read aloud to which I have had the 
pleasure of listening came from the lips of an Italian, 
who used, to be sure, the accepted classical pro- 
nunciation, not the Italian, but so modulated the 
vowels and so skillfully handled long sentences with 
a peculiar rhythmic rise and fall as to produce the 
effect of a living tongue. Practice in the pronuncia- 
tion of modern Italian, even with all its differences 
from the ancient standard, cannot but have a benef- 
icent effect on Latin and the teachers of Latin. 
In fact, I would go even further, and, for the 
sake of uniformity by the acceptance of a living 
standard, could uniformity be secured in that way, 
I would glady adopt the Italian pronunciation 
of Latin as it is used in Rome and the Roman 
Church today. Professor Bennett despairs of the 
correct ancient pronunciation, and would lead us 
back to the abominations of the English method; 
how much more reasonable to turn to the traditional 
sounds derived by a living tongue from its own 
mother. This tradition is particularly clear and far- 
reaching in the case of the digraph ae. Early in the 
Empire it passed from long i through an intermedi- 
ate sound (similar to that of Dutch ij?) to long ay, 
and Christian poetry always rimes ae with e. We 
could make that change at once, and make our 
feminine plurals agree with their modern forms; 
animae, le anime; so also aestate, nell estate. 

In yet another way I would look to Italian in at- 
tempting to make Latin again useful as a semi-living 
language. Modern terms for ideas and things new 
since Latin days have in most instances been formed 
in Italian in line with the natural development of 
Latin speech; would it not be better to take such 
words frankly from Italian, supply them with the 
necessary inflexions, and employ them in Latin when 
we wish to express our modern minds. Thus, tele- 
phonare, telegraphare, elecMcitas, etc. In yester- 
day's Giornale I noticed via sotterranea for'subway' ; 
tinea ferroviaria for 'railway line'. 

Putting aside these dreams and suppositions, I 
believe Italian is, and of a right ought to be, the 
best language for Latin teachers to busy themselves 
with, a kind of under-plot, if you will, to the more 
serious drama being daily enacted in our school- 
rooms. Even if we can't read Dante at once, and 
the prospect of getting to Italy continues to fade, there 
are plenty of easy books to read, and occasional good- 
natured Italians to practice upon. The writing out 
of the exercises in an Italian grammar is a profitable 
way to spend our extra hours, if we have any. Un- 
fortunately I have yet to find the grammar that is 
satisfactory from the classical point of view. I wish 
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somebody would write one; also a dictionary ex- 
plaining fully the derivation from Latin. In the 
meanwhile there are Grandgent's and Young's and 
Motti's Grammars, and for easy reading the set of 
Novelle Italiane published by Wm. R. Jenkins is 
excellent. The New York daily papers, the Araldo, 
the Giornale, or the Progresso, are easily obtained; 
and no one should miss seeing the Italian theatre of 
the Marionettes in East 11 St. where Signor Parisi 
still recites the story of Charlemagne and his knights, 
of Roland and his death at Roncevalles. Lastly, the 
writer would call especial attention to Professor 
Grandgent's Vulgar Latin (reviewed in The Classi- 
cal Weekly 2.60). In brief compass he traces the 
changes which took place in that dim period when 
classical Latin was breaking down into the Romance 
languages, and to this attractive and valuable book 
is due whatever is correct and authoritative among 
the facts set forth in the present article. 

Stephen A. Hurlbut. 

The Kelvin School, New York City. 



METRICAL ELABORATION IN VERGIL 

If we imagine a poet to make regular and sus- 
tained efforts to arrive at proficiency in the use of 
a certain meter we should expect him to produce 
only a few good lines among a large number of poor 
ones with the likelihood of hitting upon a perfect 
example now and then. Of course it is to a certain 
extent true that verses are born like babies, willy 
nilly, and that the greatest anxiety about prenatal 
influence is unable to ensure either beauty or vigor, 
yet by persistently destroying the puny and deformed 
it is possible at length to have a handsome array 
of fine lines to exhibit. Such was the process by 
which the Latin hexameter reached its best in the 
hands of the Roman poets and of Vergil in particu- 
lar, for he is known to have treated his own off- 
spring with more than Spartan severity. It was his 
habit, we are told by Donatus, to compose a large 
number of verses in the morning and to reduce them 
to a few during the day. The method was obviously 
to reject, to divide, to recombine; here a happy 
phrase and there another, which, taken together, 
would make a verse, while rarely a good example 
would spring perfect to his pen. 

What Vergil did with his own compositions he 
did also with the works of his predecessors and many 
of his best metrical moulds are known or suspected 
to be culled from Lucretius, Catullus, or Ennius. 
Moreover, others had done the same, among whom 
Cicero is not to be forgotten, and so by relays of 
improvers the maximum capacity of the language 
for this particular rhythm was discovered and the 
hexameter finally found its form, or rather its forms. 
Yet the merit was chiefly Vergil's, for he possessed 
the greatest patience and the greatest resourcefulness 



in elaboration. To his successors he left no chance 
to surpass him ; their best achievement was to ap- 
proach his excellence. 

At the present time I desire only to record some 
variations of a fine line that we find for the first 
time in Catullus (101.1), although Norden suspects 
an Ennian original. The mournful swell of it is 
exquisite, 

Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus, 
and its effectiveness is not lost in the words of 
Anchises to Aeneas (Aeneid 6.692) 

quas ego te terras et quanta per aequora vectum 

accipio ! 
Here we observe the most pleasing and appropriate 
metrical, verbal, and emotional reminiscence; only 
the emotional situation is reversed, since the dead 
Anchises welcomes the living Aeneas. 

This is the only instance I have observed where the 
line is so abundantly suggestive of the elegy of 
Catullus but it is frequently employed to depict the 
wanderings of the Aeneadae. Thus in Aeneid 6.335 
we read of Leucaspis and Orontes : 

quos simul ab Troia ventosa per aequora vectos 

obruit Auster. 
A similar instance occurs only twenty lines later, 
with a marked syntactical variation which is much 
needed. Palinurus speaks : 

tris Notus hibernas immensa per aequora noctes 

vexit me violentus aqua. 
A brace of examples come from Aeneid 7.228 and 
3.325 : 

diluvio ex illo tot vasta per aequora vecti 
and 

nos, patria incensa, diversa per aequora vectae. 
The most interesting example of all for the study of 
elaboration, which probably comes very late in order 
of composition, occurs in 1.375-376: 

nos Troia antiqua, si vestras forte per auris 
Troiae nomen iit, diversa per aequora vectos 
The typical line has here been parted at the caesura 
to admit the conditional clause which results in ob- 
scuring somewhat the metrical and verbal suggestive- 
ness. Other lines occur which preserve only a verbal 
similarity. For example cf. 7.124 

litus ad Ausonium tot per vada caerula vexit, 
and 7.198. A transference to the flight of bees is 
found in 7.65. Norden cites Georgics 1.206. 

I have made no effort to exterminate the game 
before giving up the sport and it may well be that 
the Georgics and later books of the Aeneid afford 
additional instances. Yet something has been offered 
to show the variations of which a single line is sus- 
ceptible and an illustration has been offered of what 
is meant by elaboration in Vergil. I might add that 
the trochaic caesura in the fourth foot seems to be 
the differentiating characteristic of the original 
model. 

VlCTOMA COLLKGI, TOBONTO. NORMAN W. DeWITT. 



